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NORTHUMBER LAND 


.AND,.IT$. 


NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


eee 
Of my Situation as an Alien. 


| My F riends and Neighbours, 5 


WHEN any perſon becomes an 0Þ;} ect 


of more ſuſpicion than he wiſhes to lie under, he na- 


. turally appeals to thoſe who have had the beſt oppor- 


tunity of knowing him; and if they be ſatisfied with | 
relpect to his conduct, it is the beſt means of ſatisfving _ 
others. This unpleaſant character of a ſuſpeHed pu, 


— Hoſtile to the country in which I live, aggravated by 


the conſideration of its having aforded me protection 


when I could not live with comfort, or even with ſafe- 


ty, in my native country, you well know I have borne | 


lor ſome time. 


Ty 
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a the five years that I have been among you, done ſo little | 
bol an offenfive nature, to have become the object of 


more ſuſpicion and rancour than J have incurred. The by 


N 5 To the Inhabitanis 


I think it barely poſſible for a man who has, in 


moſt popular writer in this country, and who receives 


the greateſt countenance from the perſons in power, 
ſays, © I hope I ſhall ſee the malignant old Tartuff 


of Northumberland begging his bread thro' the ſtreets 
* of Philadelphia, and ending his days in the poor 
© houſe, without a friend to cloſe his eyes.” The curſe 
of Ernulphus i in Triſtram . does not exceed 


"4s; 


In order to keep as clear as poſlible, "Od as free 


from ſuſpicion, with reſpect to the politics of this coun- 


I did not chuſe even to be naturalized, and the 


7 Pieſident, to whom I mentioned my objeQtion to it, 
much approved of my reſolution. But 1 find that this 
Precaution nas not availed me any thing. 


Being an alien, the Preſident has been again and * 


gain called upon to carry into execution againſt me the 
late act of congreſs reſpeQing aliens. It has heen ſaid, 


that if what I have done paſles unnoticed by govern- | 
„ment, it will operate as the greateſt encouragement that 


e its enemies have ever received. They will ſay, and 


* juſtly too, that tho' the Preſident i is armed with po w- 


r, he i 1 to make uſe ol. it, and that the alien law "1 


is a mere bug bear.” 
I hope, over; to convince you that fuck. an 


order would be cruel and unjuſt ; for that I am not ſo 
very dangerous a perſon as this writer and his party 


ſu uppoſe. 


That I may ns! this addreſs to you with ſome 
regard to method, I ſhall firſt conſider what is object- 


ed to me from what J am, and then from what I hav 
done. After this I ſhall tell you what I think, both 


with reſpect to your government in general, and the 


late adminiſtration of 1 it, with the reaſons on which my 
opinions 


neee 
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Oo Northumberland, G. | 3 
; opinions are founded + and thus you will "EA bet-. 
ter than you can do at preſent what to think of me, 
and of my accuſers too. In doing chis 1 ſhall, with 
"I . 

pour out all myſelf as plain; 5 
As honeſt Shippen, or as old Montagne. 
In the firſt place, then, I am to conſider what is 
objected to me from what 7 am. In fome reſpects 

neither praiſe nor blame will attach to what a man 18, 

| becauſe it was not in his power to have been any other. _ 

It will not, for inſtance, be objected me, at leaft as an 

1 unfavourable circumſtance, that I am a native of Eng- 
land, even by thoſe whoſe oreateſt boaſt it is that they 
are native Americans. Nor ſhall I be cenſured for 
ſaying, what I always have done, and what with great 
truth I repeat, that I am proud of my native country, 
and am as ſincere a well wiſher to it as any American 

can be to this country. It does not depend on ourſelves, 
but upon our parents, and upon God, who aſſigns to 
every man his proper ſtation and duty, where we ſhall 

: Be born. 
But of what importance is it where I was born, 

or whence I came; whether I dropped among you YT 

from the clouds, or roſe out of the earth. Here Iam, i 1 
Here 1s my family. Here 1s my property, and every _ 9} 
thing elſe that can attach a man to any place. Let aß, 

_ perſon only view my houſe, my garden, my library, 
my laboratory, and the other conveniences with which 
J am ſurrounded, and let him withal conſider my age, 
and the little diſpoſition that I have ſhewn to ramble. 
any whither, and ſay whether any perlon among your- 

oy ſelves, or in the United States, could remove with more 
difficulty, or with more loſs, than I ſhould do. And 
yet there are great numbers who would think no more 
of an order to ſend me out of the country (which it is 
in the power of the Preſident to give, and even without _ 

Higning to give me a hearing) than it I was a pauper, | 


without | 


1 


* 
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without houſe or home ; 100 they would rejoice ag 


much in it as if I had been 2 burden to the diftriR. 


It is ſurely, alſo, as probable that I ſhall have a 


real attachment to a country, and the government of it, 
to which I came voluntarily, and from a preference of 
them to any other, as if I had been a native, and conſe- 


quently had had no choice in the caſe. Is it ſuppoſed 
by my adverſaries that I have any predileQion for 
England, or the government of it, _— becauſe | | 


I was born there? 
If J am an alien myſelf, my ſons are naturalized + 


| and muſt not a father feel for them? Can he be an 


enemy to the country to which they belong? 
You will mile to hear my acculer ſay that 1 live 


in "aſhed, which I dignify with the name a houſe ;" | 
when you know that, with reſpect both to convenience 


and elegance, it is ſuperior to any houſe in the county, 


and excepting Philadelphia, and its neighbourhood 1 


there are perhaps few that are equal to it in the whole 
| State, It would be a better founded objection to ſay, 
that its appear ance is too Ariſtocratical for the habita- 
tion of a Democrat. My library and philoſophical 


apparatus are, without boaſting, ſuperior to any thing 


of the kind in this e and of much more value 
than my houſe. 


He alſo ſays that, ec like Mr. Vaughas, 1 ſhall 
«leave this country in dudgeon the moment I can 

_**do it with a proſpect of living elſewhere with falety 
© and in eaſe.” You who know the proviſion I have 5 
made for ſpending my days with comfort here, are bei- 
ter judges of the probability of this than any perſon at 
"2 Nance: can be. Mr. Cobbet's account of myſelf, 


and my conduct, in his pamphlet on the ſubject of my 


emigration, has juſt 15 much of truth init as his account 


of wy böte and my intentions. 


It is, however, moſt ſeriouſly checked t to me that | 


I am a French citizen, and have adopted French prin- 


ciples; 


2 


W e ith. 
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aples; a 2d in the opinion of many perſons thoſe prin- 
ciples are truly diabolical, ſo that I might as well have 
come to you from the infernal regions. This I feel to be 
dangerous ground ; but having undertaken to give 
you the beſt account that I can of what I am, I ſhall, 


if you will have the courage to follow me, venture upon 


it in my next Letter. In the mean time, I am, 
My F riends and Neighbours, 


Your ſincerely, 


J. PRIESTLEY. | 


— z: .. — 


LETTER II. 
of French Citizen ip, and French Principles 
. My Friends and Ne eighbours, 


IN my laſt I its to confi what 1 
16 objected to me as a Citizen of France. This I find 
to be an accuſation of a very ſerious nature. For on 


this account alone it is taken for granted that I muſe be 


an enemy to this country, which for ſome time paſt has 
been in a ſtate nearly bordering on open hoſtility with 
conſiders it as a ſufficient proof 
of Mr. Cooper's being inimical to this country, that, 
on a late occaſion, he was ſuppoſed to have acted in 
concert with me ; a3 if I was not only avowedly hoſ- 
Lite to this country mylell, but mult neceſſarily com- 


France. Mr. H— 


municate 
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6 | = To the Inhabitants 


municate the Gabe hoſtile aifpobtion to all perſons whe ; 


have any communication with me, 


But, my friends, hear a little reaſon on this b. 


fa jeg. Lou have heard a great deal that is not reaſon, 


but mere paſſionate declamation upon it; and eſpeci- 
ally attend to the circumſtance of the time in which I 


was made a citizen of France, and the occaſion of it, 


It was fimply as a well known friend of general liber- 
ty, in conſequence of my having written in defence of 


the liberties of America, as well as thoſe of F rance, 
and as one who had ſuffered 1 in the cauſe. 


Conſider alſo that at that time there was no ſaſpici- 
. a war between England and France. The French 
king was then living, the conſtitution of France was 
then reduced to a limited monarchy reſembling that of 
England, and other Engliſhmen, and among them 


Mr. Wilberforce, a faſt friend of Mr. Pitt, were made 


citizens of France. He was diſtinguiſhed ; in this man- 
ner on account of his taking the lead in the meaſures 
that were adopted for the abolition of the ſlave trade. 
It was alſo, I believe, at the ſame time that your Gene- 
ral Waſhington received the ſame compliment; and 


ſurely you do not for this . him of being your 


enemy. 
In theſe 3 it is very poſſible that any 


native American might not have thought it at all diſ- 
reputable to have been made a citizen of France, ob- 
noxious as the character happens to be at preſent, I 
1 conſider it as an honour to me, and think that 

I have more reaſon to be proud of it than of being a 
native of any epuntry- whatever. 1 wiſn I had 1 
more to deſerve it. 


But it is alleged by thats 1 wiſh to ; ke the 


00 of every circumſtance that can be conſtrued to 


my prejudice, that, beſides being a citizen of France, 


I was elected a der of the Conventional Aſſembly, 


. for the . of framing a new conſtitu- 
| tion = 


0 
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tion ger that deteſted country and Gus implies a à nearer 
relation to it. To this, alſo, I plead' guilty. I was 


elected in a great number of the departments of France, 


and was informed that I ſhould have been elected in 
many more, but that it was well underſtood that I cer- 
tainly ſhould be in others. 


the oppolition of Robeſpierre, who very properly ob- 
jekted to it, as not fit for any foreigner. 
nourable propoſal in the ſame light. 
with the compliment, but declined the office; and 


I ſhould have been elet- 
ed for the department of Paris, if it had not been for 


1 ſaw the ho- 
I was pleaſed 


what could the proudeſt native American have done 


more ? 


will be deemed to oa te as lome : exlenuation of wy 
offence. „ 


Conſider, alſo the change that has taken place 5 
with reſpect to ohinions, as well as other things, in the 
When I came to this 


laſt five years among yourtelves. 
country, in the year 1794, I found the people in ge- 


neral in uniſon with me on this fubje&. On all public 


occaſions, Succeſs to the arms © 
with England was ge 


ſame that they are now. They were univerſally con- 


ſidered as the principles of general liberty, and the 
ſame with American principles, that is republican, in 


oppoſition to m9%@7i:ca;, The change, therefore, that 
has taken place is not in me, but in the people here; 


and conſidering that old men do not eaſily change their 
ſentiments, or attachments, if I muſt change, you muſt 


allow me more time, and this I cannot pretend to x; 
but I ſhall be as expeditious as I can. 

It by French Prone ect be meant the principles of 
the French Sovernmen, 


Theſe circumitances, I am willing to think, 


f -_ 


France was never o- 
mitted among the toaſts that were drank. Complaints 
were at that we umverſally made againſt the inſolence 
and injuſtice of the Engliſh, and even an open rupture 
enerally expected. There was no 
complaint of Frenc/: rin 9 bp then, tho they were the 


I do not {ce where they differ 
in” 
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in any thing that is elſentiol from thoſe of your own. 


In neither of the two conſtitutions are there any here. 
ditary honours or powers. All offices are eleQive, and 


for a moderate time. In both there are three diſtind 
powers, an executive, a ſenate, and a houſe of repre- 


ſentatives; tho not called by the ſame names, or con- 


nedcted in quite the {ame manner; and in neither of the 


countries is there wy form — religion eſtabliſhed by 
law. 


The great outline of the two conſtitutions i is there. 


fore the very ſame. In ſome other things they differ, 
as in their executive there are ive perſons, and in yours 
only one. But which of them is beſt adapted to anſwer 
its end experience only can decide. Tho' each has its 


peculiar advantages, as in a future letter I may ſhew, and 


I am diſpoſed to give the preference to that of this 
country; yet as far as I can ſee, either of them may 
do very well, and whatever is found to be inconvenient 
in either of them may be changed at a proper time. S9 
3 | Kage an agreement as this might be expected to lay a 
foundation for friendſhip, . eſpecially as the French na- 
tion, with whatever view (which it does not behove any 
_ Rate to ſcrutinize very narrowly) gave you material al. 


ſiſtance in aſſerting your liberties, and then followed 


your example in aſſerting their own ; changing thei 
monarchical government for a republican one. 


The moſt opprobious appellation with which thoſe 


who call themſelves Federaliſts reproach us, as a conſc- 


quence of our adopting French principles, is that of 


democrats. Democracy, they ſeem to think, the greateſt 
of all crimes, and the perſons chargeable with it not fit 
| to be tolerated in any regular government, But my 
friends, pray conſider what democracy really means. 
ſignifies nothing morethan the government of the people, 
or a conſtitution in which the people chuſe all their 


W 


magiſtrates, and in which the magiſtrates are accounta- 


ble to the e people, or their repreſentatives, for their con- 
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this country. Every man, therefore, who is not a de- 


mocrat is an enemy to this conſtitution. What ftrange 
and arbitrary meanings our enemies may annex to this 
word I cannot tell, nor do I believe they know them-_ 
| ſelves; but I have not yet met with any democrat who 
uſed the word in any other ſenſe than that which I have 


f/ / ĩ 1 
Our enemies will tell you that by democracy we 


mean a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion, a government 


by mobs, and an equalization of all property. But 


can any of you really believe that a perſon of my ſmall 
property would wiſh for ſuch a ſtate as this, or that a 
perſon of my age would like to ſcramble among the 
ſtrongeſt of you for what I could get. If that was to 
be the caſe, I ſhould expect to be very ſoon turned out 


of my houſe, and left to ſtarve among you. If you 
can be made to believe this of us, you are eaſily impoſ- 
ed upon indeed, and might be made to fear leſt the ſky 
ſhould fall, that fire might be ſet to your river, or that 


an army of French canibals may croſs the Atlantic in a 
fleet of balloons, land on the blue mountain, and eat up 


all your children for their firſt breakfaſt. For theſe are 


not more improbable than the other. 


As by democracy we mean a government of the 


people, and not of the mob, ſo by equality we mean an 
equality of rights, and of power both to acquire pro- 
perty, and to keep it; the equality that actually ex- 
iſts in this country. This has been explained ſo often 
that our enemies muſt know it to be our whole mean- 


| You are angry at the French for their captures of 
your ſhips, as you were before at the Engliſh on the 
ſame account, and I believe you had reaſon in both 


caſes. But do not lay the blame on French or Englith 
principles, but on the adminiſtration of the countries. 
The French themſelves are far from approving of the 


8 


r 
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duct in office, which is exactly the conſtitution 6f 


conduct 
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conduct of all their rulers, and Rill leſs of all * are 


employed by them. Why then muſt I be ſuppoſed to 
approve of all the attrocities of Robeſpierre, with 
which I am continually charged, merely becauſe I am 
an adopted citizen of France. I condemn them as 
; much as you can do, and hope they will not occur a- 


gain. I find, however, that, in the opinion of ſome, 
© muſt bear the blame of all that has been done in 
France, even fince I have had no communication with 
that country, or knowledge of what paſſes in it, and 
perhaps of all the crimes that 32 5 be committed there 


| after I am dead. 1 
But they who are the loudeſt | in their e 
on againſt French principles, appear to me to know 


5 nothing of any principles of government. For it is 
5 impoſſibie to reprobate the general principles of the 
French government, and not include thoſe of the A- 


merican government in the ſame cenſure. It may, 


therefore, be fairly preſumed that they are diflatisfied 
with this government, and wiſh to overturn it. This | 
would give me the greateſt concern. I came hither 


from the preference I gave to it; and any material 


change in it would certainly, old as I am; drive me 
away again. With your immortal Franklin, I fay- } 
Where liberty i is, there is my country. Of the American 2 


| e 1 therefore . Eſto perpetua. 
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10 Friends and Neighbours, 


. 
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YAYING confidircd wha 6 e 


_ 

to me on account of what I am, I proceed to what I 1 
have done; and indeed this is of much more impor- 0 
tanee than the other. For what does it ſignify what 1 
any man is, or what character he ſuſtains, if he do br 
nothing in conſequence of it. But it is urged againſt 1. 
me that I have not been an idle ſpectator of what is 
paſſing; for that I actually buſy myſelf in the poli- - 


tics of the country, and with thele it 1s laid I have 
nothing to do. = 
Before I inform you what 1 I done er l ll 
have not done, give me leave to obſerve that, tho I am 
an alien, I cannot allow that I have no right to have 
an opinion with reſpect to the government of the coun- 
try in which I live, or to expreſs my opinion, in ond 
or in writing, if 1 be ſo diſpoſed. Tres | 
Can any man, whoſe perſon and needy are in : 
any country, be wholly unconcerned about the con= 
duct of its affairs. Tho' a man may be a mere paſſen- : 
ger in a ſhip, muſt he be content to ſee it ſuffer, or 
| link, and not give his opinion how it might be ſaved, 


n Fre * 5 
or tad i — — Em r 
— 5 7 ue, HOT 


becauſe he is not the owner, the captain, or any officer : 411 
on board acting under him. I have heard, indeed, of oe 
a man who when he was alarmed with the cry of fre i in Wl 

the houſe in which he was ſleeping, ſaid © what is that ibo 
me, I am only a lodger. But his conduct i is not gene- Maps 
h thought — ol imitation, _ |. 
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When Dean Swift, who was an Engliſhman re- 


ſiding in Ireland, wrote about the politics of that coun. 


try, and by his Drapier's Letters prevented the circu- 


lation of Wood's halfpence, was there any complaint 

ol his interference on account of his being a foreigner ? 

And had I done any thing pleaſing to thoſe who now 
complain of my conduct, their complaints would not 
Have been heard. Do the ſame perſons complain of 

the writings of Peter Porcupine, who, as an alien, ſtands 


in the ſame predicament with myſelf ? Had 1, like 


him written any thing in praiſe of the meaſures of ad- 
miniſtration, I might have done it without any cenſure, 
as well as he. 


On the principles of my a had 1 diſco. 


vered a certain method of preventing or curing the 


yellow fever, or of deſtroying the Heſhan fly, I muſt 


not have divulged it becauſe I am an alien. But if 1 

be at liberty to do good, it muſt be what I myſelf deem 

to be good, and in my own way alſo, and with reſpect 

-. x76 tubjetts indiſcriminately, that of politics not ex- 
: capes. Another alt not think, Judge, or act, for 

me. 


pinion about them; and if he have an opinion, can 


he forbear to let his acquaintance know what that opini- 
on is. when Fee they are inquiſitive, ard wiſh to 


know it. ? 
71 have another apology to make for the 3 


Aus" is objected to me. Having never had much ca- 


pacity for the more active purſuits of life, I had from 
very early years a turn for Jpn on every ſubject 


that 


If 1 had aothing at flake in the country (and 1 
| 1 much more than thouſands of native Ameri- 
cans) is it poſſible for a man to ſee any company, in 
which, from the preſent intereſting ſtate of public af- 
fairs, there is hardly any other topic of converſation 
than politics, or read your newſpapers, in which topics 
of this kind are continually diſcuſſed, and form no o- 


Ks Dt 


op 
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that has become before me; 2 and they have been very 
various, as 155 writings will ſhew, Among them $0. 


litics, in ſuch a country as England, could not be ex- 


cluded, any more than religion, or philoſophy. And 
being now. old, and of courſe leſs active, 1 am more 
diſpoſed to think, and, having more experience, I 
preſume I am rather better qualified for it than e- 


ver. Have the candour, Fe to bear with my 
thinking, and with my talking and writing too, as 


you do with reſpect to other old men, tho you ſhould 
be of opinion that what I think, ſpeak, or write, is 


not ſo —_— to the Purpale. as you could wih it to 


the, means of acquiring ſome political knowledge. 


1 was ſeven years in the family of the Marquis of 7 


1 which was altogether a political houſe, 


where I daily ſaw, and converſed with, the firſt poli- 
ticians not only of England, but from all parts of a N 

rope. And, independent of that connexion, I have 
had more or leſs intercourſe with moſt of the political * 
living characters whoſe names you have heard menti- 
oned, and with many that you have. not heard of, 
Beſides the principal politicians of England, both in 
and; out of the miniſtry, I was perſonally acquainted 
with ſome of the moſt eminent in France, both be- 
fore and ſince the revolution; as Mr. Turgot, Mr. 
Neckar, Mr. Briſſot, Mr. Pethion, and the Duc de 

: Rochfocault, who was my conſtant correſpondent 
from the time that I was in F rance to that of his un- 


fortunate death. 


I am ſenſible that what I am now ſaying will how 


Be air of boaſting. But if, as Solowon ſays; there be 


4a teme | 


As 1 own i 6 am Cs, difooſed: to. think, 
wt to ſpeak on the ſubject of politics, as well as on 
other topics, you muſt excuſe my vanity, if I i imagine 
that I am in ſome meaſure not unqualified for it. 
At leaſt I have, in the courſe of a very various life, had 5 
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a time for all things, my preſent. ſituation may juſtify 


7 5 it in me, as a ſimilar One did in the apoſtle Paul. : 


Th ho' my writings, as you may ſee by the catalo- 
gue of them, relate chiefly to theology, philoſophy, 


or general literature, ſome of them are political, eſpe- 
cially my Eſſay on the firſt principles of government and 
my Lectures on Hiſtory-and General policy, which are 
read in ſome of your colleges: As well for the compo. 

| fition of this work, as to enlarge my knowledge of the 
ſubject, there are few political publications of much 
note that I have not read, and with ſeveral of the 


later and the moſt eminent writers on ſubjects of po- 


| licy I was perſonally acquainted, as the Abbe Raynal, 


and Dr. Adam Smith, the author of the celebrated 


treatiſe on the wealth of nations. If, therefore, I have 
no knowledge of the ſubject of politics, it has not been 
for want of the means, or the opportunity of ac. 


* 


I ſhould hardly have been thought of as a pro- 

per perſon for a member of the conventional aſſembl ß 

of France, choſen in what are reckoned the beſt times 
of their revolution, for the expreſs purpoſe of forming 


not have recommended me to that fituation. 


Your Preſident, with whom I am well acquainted 
when he was ambaſſador in England, and with whom 
_ I correſponded from that time till he was advanced to 

his preſent fituation, will excuſe me if on this occaſion 
Il! quote his authority. Having in one of my publica- | 
tions declared my preference of one of his political 

maxims to that which was maintained by Dr. Franklin, 
he ſays in one of his letters, that he conſiders it as a2 
_ * compliment which he holds very precious.” With Dr. 
Franklin, who was as much a political as a philoſophical 
character, I was intimately acquainted many years. 


. 


a new | conſtitution of government for that country, 
if I had not had ſome character for knowledge of this 
kind. My knowledge of theology, or chemiſtry, would 
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| cellaneous Works. 


N otwithſtanding Sale advantages hack 1 his. 


had for public information, and the obſervation and 


experience of a long life, many of the young men of 
this country, being native Americans, think them 
ſelves, I doubt not, much wiſer than 1 pretend to be, 
and will make very light of any opinions of mine. "Be | 
it ſo. It is in the order of Providence that ſucceeding 
generations ſhould grow wiſer than the preceding ones; 
and if the youngeſt of the native Americans will teach 


me any thiug, I ſhall not think myſelf too old to learn. 
The great principles of ſound policy are not, 


in my opinion, above the comprehenſion of young 
men, and even ſuch as have not had the advantage of 


2 learned education. The circumſtances that contri- 
bute to the flouriſhing ſtate of a country, which is the 


proper object of all civil policy, are eaſily known, and 
the operation of them in all particular caſes would be 
as eaſily underſtood, did not prejudice and paſſion miſ- 
lead men's judgments. But in conſequence of this, 
the ſchemes of ſome of the moſt profound politicians 
have brought nations to the very brink of ruin. What 
is it that has been effected by the great politicians of 
Europe in the laſt century, beſides involving their reſ- 
pective countries in a ſtate of perpetual war ? When 


has peace been made, but when the people were fo 


exhauſted that war could not have been carried on any 


longer? Andin conſequence of theſe violent exerti- 
ons, are they not all loaded with debts which neither 


the preſent nor any ſuture generation will ever be able 


to pay, and which muſt haſten the period of bankrupt- 


9, and revolution, which they ſo much dread. Can 


you contemplate all this and call it wiſdom ? 
Since, however, the ſubject of politics has not in 
itſelf any greater difficulty eng it than even young 
0 men 
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His bes, to me would have made a very large vo- 
lume. Three of them he has publiſhed 1 in his mil- ; 


55 men may ſurmount; and fince it is chiefly paſſ on that 


miſleads men's judgment with reſpect to it, it is ſurely 


the leſs preſumption in old men, whoſe paſſions are ge- 
nerally more under the command of reaſon Wah thoſe 


been. 


= of young men, to think and write upon it. 


I am, 4. 


LETTER Iv. 


. of what 7 have done with Rope 10 the Politics „ 


this aa al 


5 . 15 Friends, and Neightours 


THO I has: not han ana by 


any peculicar difficulty that there is in the ſubject of 
Politics, or by the ſuppoſed impropriety of an alien at- 
tending to it, from taking a part in your political 
| differences, I have had other views and purſuits; and 
having had much leiſure in this country, I have done 


ſo much in other ways, that I think I can convince you 


: that I cannot poſſibly have been that buſy, intriguing, 


and dangerous politician, that I am repreſented to have 


Of my publications i in England, which I believe 


are about an hundred, very few relate to politics. My 


publications in this country are not leſs than twelve, 


all theological or philoſophical, beſides three articles 
on the Tranſactions of the Society at Philadelphia, and 
eleven that are printed in the Medical Repoſitory at 
8 New-York ; ; three more are ſent, but are not yet 


en 


9 kr 


„ as Gee's 
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printed ; and 1 lines four or five aticles ready to ſend 
to the Society at Philadelphia. ® _ 


Beſides theſe works, I have juſt printed in this 


place a large volume intitled a Compariſon of the Inſti- 


tutions of Moſes with tho ſe of the Hindoos and other an- 


cient nations. I have compoled a Continuniion of my 


Church hiſtory to the preſent time, which will make fix 
volumes 8vo, and about as many of Netes on the Old © 
and New Teſtament, part indeed compoled in England, 
but deſtroyed at the riots in Bermingham. and recompo- 

ſed here. Vou will pleaſe to obſerve that in merely 


writing much. there 1s no other merit than that of enduf- 


1275 a quality which I believe wy "mate enemies 


will allow me. 


Tho' I have written ſo much ſince I have refided 
in this place, I generally ſpend the greateſt part of m 
time in my laboratory, making experiments, the object 


of which is not gain, but the extenſion of natural 


knowledge. judge then yourſelves whether it has 
been poſſible for me to have given much attention to 
the peculiar politics of this country. 


It is true, as I have ober e that I could not 
help forming ſome 010M ON ſubjeas | that are conti- | 
nully before me; and I will not deny that it accords _ 
better with my former principles and habits of think- 
ing to take part with thoſe who diſapprove of the late 
meaſures of your government, and are generally cal- 
led Democrats, than with thole who call themſelves 
Federaliſts, whoſe language and fentiments appear to 


* Jn phi wfophy I am combating che 0 of _ ; 
French chemiftry ; aud as every thing that is French is now un- 
Popular, the Federaliſts may be expected to wiſh me ſucceſs. 
Of this however 1 am as confident as the allied powers are that 


they ſhall conquer France, and overturn its republican govern- 


ment, tho' at preſent almoſt all chemiſts in this . as 


well as in Europe, are ſtrongly attached to it. 
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me to be very congenial to thoſe of the friends of mo- 

narchy, and high mas ims of government, in England. 
My political apinrons, however, I have not been for. 

ud to obtrude on others; and if the private opinions 

of one man, and that an alien, can ſhake any Country, 

it cannot ſtand long. f 


I do not know, nor have 1 any reaſon to believe, 


8 that any one of you has changed his opinion in politics 
in conſequence of my reſidence among you. Whate. 
ver be your ſentiments in this reſpect, they are wholly 
independent of me. You alſo well know, that my 
opinions, have had no more influence on any of my 

_ countrymen in this Place than they have had c on your. 


telves. _ 
Tho' what I have done in theology 55 Philo- 


8 ſophy may ſecm ſufficient to have occupied me wholly, 
I will now gratify my enemies by informing them, 
that notwithſtanding this, I have actually found time, 
both to ſay and to do ſomething with reſpe& to the 
politics of the day, and ſomething which without my 
oven voluntary confeſſion, they could not have found 
out. In the Aurora, that receptable, as it is conſider- 
cd for all ſeditious and treaſonable matter,“ for Feb. 
286 and 27, 1788, there is an article of mine, which will 
— thought to be of a ſuſpicious complexion, ſigned 
= 4 Quaker in politics. But to ave them the trouble 
; of 


3 Tho- 1 fre almoſt all the newſpapers that are Frinted! in 


Philadelphia, it is to this that I give the preference. In Eu- 
gland I was a reader of the Morning Chronicle, which was then 
patronized by the friends of liberty in that country; but I do 
not think that, in its beſt times, it was fuperior to the Aurora 
with reſpect to juſt ſentimant, valuable information, or good 
_ compoſition. The Federaliſts of this country, who ſeldom, 1 
| believe, read this paper, muſt be ignorant of many things that 
it behoves them to know. Having ſaid this, I muſt expect to 
be made anſwerable for every thing that ever has Ds. or ever 
will be printed i in the Aurora. 
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of looking for it, 1 ſhall reprint the whoſe of 1 it at the 


end of theſe Letters. This, hows ever, 1s all that 1 have 
written till che preſent tine. 
But 0 J have written. nothing 1 more Nas: this 
Gnglenrtic! e myfeif; yet approving of Mr. Cooper's EI. 
Jays in your Gazette I contributed one dollar towards 
printing a few extra copies of one of them, before it was 
known they would all be reprinted in the hatin of a pam 
phlet. However, to make amends ſor this fault, and 


to ſhew my impartiality, and my defire to promote the 6 


free diſcuſſion of ſubjects of importance to the commu- 
nity, I here promiſe that if any Federaliſt will give as 
comprehenſive and as diſpaſſionate a view of what they 
have to advance in ſupport of the late meaſures. as Mr. 

Cooper has done againſt them, 1 will give another dol- 


lar towards that publication. 1 fear, however, it will 
not be in the power of Mr. Cooper's antagoniſt to ful- 


fil the conditions on which I make this promile. Per. 
ſons writing in ſupport of any government, being 
lure of protection, if not of reward. are apt to indulge 


-themlelves in intemperate language, as a maik of their 
zeal in the cauſe ; while the dread of penal laws natu- 
rally wakes the oppugner of them timid, and conſe- 


quently more guarded and decent 1n his language, 
mindful of the Latin ane teniter in modo fort: ter in 
; 5 

The writer whe ſtiles kiwſel f e $ give S8 
me more merit than I am entitled to with reſpett to Mr. 
Cooper's publication, when he ſays that 1 took great 
* pains to circulate it, that I travelled thro' the country 
for the purpoſe, and that I was, in fact, the 550 Xo 
of it.” The fact was, that I never faw any of p pa- 
pers fill after their publication, and all that I did with 
reſpect to the circulation of the extra copies was to car- 
ry a bundle of them from the printer's to the houſe of 
a brother democrat in this town, which might : as well 
have been done by the Printer 5 boy. 


I do 
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1 do not, however, ſay this to exculpate myſelf 


> PER? any crime. For I conſider both the writing of 
| the letters in queſtion, and the circulation of them, as 


praiſe worthy actions. Maſſachutenſis calls Mr. Coop. : 


er an Engliſi Jacobin, but this is merely a term of re. 
proach. The principles that Mr. Cooper has main. 
_ tained are clearly thoſe of the American conſtitution. 
Whoever denies this, either does not underftand thoſe 
principles, or is an enemy to them; and as the ſub; Jeck 
is ſufhiciently intelligible, the latter i is the more a: 
ble ſuppoſition of the two. 


The paragraphs which this writer les. as panti 


: cularly obnoxious, I entirely approve. For certainly 
the man who ſhould wiſh to extend the power of the 
- Preſident of this country beyond the bounds preſcribel 
by the conſtitution, could not take better ſteps to gain 
his end than thoſe that are pointed out by Mr. Cooper. 
At the ſame time, it is not denied, nor does Mr. 
Cooper deny it. that the ſame things might be done 
5 from other motives. But, as he 0 we have 
nothing to do with men's moliues, but only with the ten- 
dency of their meaſures ; and of this we mult form our 
judgment from Ong their nature, and the cir- 
| cumſtances of the caſe. 


For what I did in this b Maſfachaten- 


; ſis, who conſiders it as a crime of a peculiarly hei- 
nous nature, ſays © I ſtand charged before the great 
_ * tribunal of the American people !” I do not, howe- 
ver, conſider an anonymous writer in a newſpaper as 
the American people. But whenever this people, whom 
I leſpect, ſhall arraign any part of my conduct by their 
authorized Officers, in due form, I ſhall be ready to 


meet the accuſation. In the mean time, theſe letters 


may be ſufficient. 


That I may leave nothing on my Ras rela- 


C ting to this ſubje& of what I have done, I will farther 


coulels that, Weise as I ene am to public meet- 
| | ings, 
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ings, which are often attended with ach noiſe, to which. 
from the habits of a fludious life I am much averſe, I 
was prevailed upon to join in two celebrations of the 
Ith of July, one of them two years ago, in a grove 
near thistown, and this year in another near Sunbury, 
at both of which republican or democratical toaſts were 
drank, and where the late mealures of adminiſtiation 
were not praiſed. 5 
If I could think that it would wall me any thing, 
: I might perhaps plead that, if I have done miſchief in 
ſome reſpects, I have done good in others. But with 
_ thoſe who have no knowledye beyond that of the po- 
litics of the day, and a very f. aperficial Krnowled.;- cven 
of them, pounds of merit of any other kind would b- 
ourreeighed by grains of political, or rather of party 
demerit. Let a man who is ſul pected of what any 
party terms ſedition deferve ever fo well ef his country, 
or of mankind at large, in other refpe&s, no more 
mercy would be ſhewn him on that account, than 
was ſhewn by Robeſpierre in France. Had I made diſ- 
coveries in ſcience equal to thoſe of Newton, or had 
had the philanthropy of Howard, they would not have 
exempted me from the coarleſt abuſe that the Engliſh 
language can furniſh. A detected thief, or a fraudu- 
| lent forger of bank bills, would have met with more 
favour than has been ſhewn to me. 


J do not recolle& any thing more that I have = 


done with reſpeQ to the politics of this country ſince 
I have come into it, except writing a reply to a viru- 
lent cenſure of me for holding a correſpondence with 
a friend in France on occaſion of a letter to me in- 
tercepted and publiſhed with notes in England, and 
republiſhed with additional and more virulent remarks 
in this country. This reply I publiſhed in ſeveral of 
your newſpapers, and I believe it gave general fatis- 

faction. I ſhall, therefore, ſoon proceed to inform 
you what 1 really think of the Palitic⸗ ſtate of this 
County. 
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country, and 1 ſhall do it with perfect freedoni, but 
wich that coojneis which I hope is habitual to me. 
I only with that what I write may be read with the 
ſame temper. But before I do this I ſhall in my next 


make ſome farther obſervations concerning the inter- 


cepled Leiters, and abuſive ꝛoritings in general, and thoſe 


which reſpe&t mylell in 8 alar, 


Im, &. 


LETTER v. 


5 of tlie intercepted Letters, and, of the French Revolution. 
| * F riends and Neighbours, 


A GREAT ln was made "IR : 


time ago about the intercepted letters mentioned in my 
laſt. It was on that occaſion that I wrote the {ub- 
Rance of theſe Letters ; but being unwilling, without 
more urgent cauſe, to appear as a political writer, 1 
withheld them from the preſs, and contented mylelf 
with writing a ſhort advertiſement, merely in anlwer to 
'A charge of being a ſpy in the intereſt of France. 


To decline all particular diſcuſſions, I then oblery- 


at. that I was not anſwerable for what: auy perſon 


might think proper to write to me. But this buſineſs 


being again brought before the public, I will freely 
c N e that my friend's letter gave me great plea- 


- ſure; an She like 1 have received from others before 


and lince! Fiat. time, written by the ſame hand, and in 
eel tis ſame ſpirit, tho' no two men think exactly alike, 
| or 
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or would expreſs vw in exactly the fo man- 
ner. Mr. Stone, being a younger man, will naturally 
be. more fanaaine. and write with more warmth than 1 
ſhould be diſp ofed to do. But, my friends, read the 
intercepted * without regarding the notes that ac- 
companied the publication, and then ſay what there 
is in them that can give je :{t offence to any American. 

Mr. Stone is a perſon who, together with myſelf, 
earneſtly wiſhed for a reformation of abuſes in the En- 

gliſh government, in order to prevent an entire revo- 
lution, which we did not think was wantcd there. He 
now ſees, or thinks he ſecs, that no ſuch reformation 
is to be expected; and the refore wiſhes a revolution to 
take place, thinking it to be abſolutely neceſſary for 
the good of the people. I own that I am now in- 
clined to his opinion. I fincerely with (if the genuine 
ſpirit of the original conſlitution cannot be revived, 
which would no doubt be the beſt for that country) | 
for ſome more radical change than I have hitherto 
thought neceſſary, tho' I wiſh it may be effected pea- 
why, and without The interference of any E 
power. 

Tho' during the American war it was voted, 
the houſe of Commons, that the power of the crown 
had increaſed,» was increaſing, and ought to be dimi- 
* niſhed;” it is evident that, ſo. far from being dimin- 
1ſhed, it has kept increaſing fince that time; and how | 
far it may go it is impoſſible to ſay. The forms of the 
Britiſh conſtitation are ſo far. from being any real check 
on the power of the crown. as in theory they ought to 
be, that they are the moſt convenient inſtraments of 1t ; 
the court, as is well known, always commanding a ma- 
jority in the houſe of Commons. and being equally 
ſure of the en of the Lords in all their mea- 
ſures. _ - 

Seeing that, for 4 want, as I conceive, of a 5 
repreſentation of the people, a reſpectable claſs of iſh 


4 
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gliſh citizens are frowned upon, and their ſituation un- 
comfortable, and hardly ſafe, I ſincerely wiſh them 
relieved. My correſpondent does the ſame, and more- 
over expreſſes his ſatisfaction in the progreſs that the 
revolutionary ſpirit is making in other parts of Europe, 
where it is ſtill more wanted. Now, pray, what of. 
| fence can this juſtly give in America, where a ſimilar 
revolution has actually taken place, and where the great 
benefits of it are every day experienced? Why ſhould 
you take umbrage at other countries following the ex- 
| ample that you have ſet them ? 5 
| Shocked at the enormities which have been com. 
mitted 1 in France, and which no perſons lament ſo much 
as the friends of liberty in every country, it has be. 
come faſhionable with many to exclaim againſt all r. 
volutions indiſcriminately, and all the principles that 
lead to them; and in the Engliſh parliament a wiſh 
has been openly expreſſed for che reſtoration of the an- 
cient government, and the ancient religion, of France. 
But, ſurely, they who hold this language muſt either 
be avowed advocates of arbitrary power, or have for- 
g6tten the ſtate of France before the laſt revolution. 


No writer whatever expreſſes a greater dread of e- 
very thing tending to revolution than Mr. Robiſon, 
profeſſor of Natural Philoſophy in the univerſity ci 


Edinburgh, in his book entitled Proofs of a conſpiracy a- 


gainſt all the religions and governments of Europe, in 


which he makes me one of thoſe conſpirators. But e- 
ven this writer could not help acknowledging the exill- 


ence of ſuch abuſes in the government of France as 
were abſolutely inſupportable, and ſuch as would abun- 


dantly juſtify the ſubjects of it in attempting its ſub- 
verſion. It may not be amils to bring betore you a part 
of what this writer ſays on the ſubject. 


After enumerating all the cauſes of corruption in 
government, he ſays p. 48 8 Perhaps there never was 


« 2 nation where all theſe. co- operating cauſes had 


6 acquired 
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a acquired greater ſtrength than in France. Oppreſſi- 
ons of all kinds were at their height. The luxuries .. 
of life were enjoyed excluſively by the upper claſſes, 
and this in the higheſt degree of refinement ;-1o that 
* the deſires of the reſt were whetted to the utmoſt. 
Religion appeared in its worſt form, and ſeemed cal- | 
* culated ſolely for procuring eſtabliſhments for the i 


younger ſons of an inſolent and uſeleſs nobleſſe. | 
The morals of the higher orders of the clergy and of 1 


the laity were equally corrupt. —The whole nation 6 


* became infidel The miſconduct. of adminiſtration, — 
and the abuſes of the public treaſure, were every | 
0 day growing more impudent and glaring, ct Kc. 1 


In é fact the king of France was an abſolute monarch, 
« and the ſubjects were ſlaves. p. 264. 
© + There is no denying the inſolence and oppreſſi- 
* on af the crown, and of the nobles, nor the miſery 
and ſlavery of the people; nor that there was ſuffi- 
cient provocation for a total change of meaſures and 
* of principles.” p. 301. And is not this the very 
thing that the French nation, now ſo much execrated, 
have done? For what, then, are they to be ſo much 
—. V 
Fou will obſerve, however, that this writer aſ- 
cribes the revolution in France, in a great meaſure, to 
the example ſet by this country, to which it is ſuffi- 
ciently evident from his manner of expreſſing himſelf, 
that he is no friend. Their officers and ſoldiers, who _ 
returned from America,” be ſays imported American 
4 principles, and in every company found hearers Who 
* liſtened with delight and regret to the faſcinating tale 
of American independance,” EY Sr 
he ſaſſured that the enemies of the French revo- 
lution are in reality no leſs the enemies of the Ame- 


in ncan, as they both aroſe from the ſame principles. 1 
A The immediate ſtimulus was oppreſſion, which was 10 
ad unſpeakably greater in France than it was in this coun- I 

. 4 5 
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try. And if ever monarchy be firmly eſtabliſhed in 
France, the liberty and independence of America will 


be in imminent danger. But I have no fear on tle 


ſubject, I rejoice in both revolutions alike.* _ 
If you read any authentic account of. the te 

of the other European kingdoms (J except, however, 

Denmark and Sweden) you will be ſatisfied that the 


abuſes of government and the oppreſſion of the peo. 
ple, are got to an extreme. Germany has long groan- 

eld under the oppreſſion of a haughty nobility, and 
there have been frequent riſings of the peaſants to bet- 
ter their condition. In the time of Luther more than 
a hundred thouſand had recourſe to arms in Swabia; 


but wanting good leaders, and ill provided with ſtores 


alnd ammunition, they were ſoon ſuppreſſed. Both 
) Lei po a rr EE Spain | 


From the commencement of the American war I wiſhed 
for the independence of this country, being firmly perſuaded 


that it would be for the real advantage of England, as well as | 
of theſe States, and this is new, I believe, almoſt univerfally KM 
acknowledged to be the caſe, I am equally well perſuaded 
that it would be for the benefit of the people of England (I do 
not fay for the glory of the Monarch) to bave nothing to do 
with the dominion of the Eaft or the Weſt Indies. I once 
mentioned this opinion te Sir George Savile, adding, that it 
would have been much better for England never to have had 
the pofſeſhon of Gibraltar, and that it would be good policy to 

give it up. He ſaid that he had often thought ſo too, but that 

the opinion was fo unpopular that he had not dared to avow it. 

The late Lord Chatham was fond of foreign poſſeſſions. He 
wWoas much againſt granting abſolute independence merica, 
Which he ſaid was the faireſt jewel in the crown of the Bri- 


tiſh monarch, and his opinion had for ſome time great weight 


with the marquis of Lanſdown, then Lord Shelburne. On 
this Dr. Price, who thought as I did on the ſubject, agreed 


with me to write our theughts ſeparately on the ſubject, and 


| preſent them to his Lordſhip. We did ſo, and ſome time aſter 
he told me that he had ſhewn my paper to Lord Chatham, 


but that he was much offended at it. At the eouelnſion of 


oO Oe 


Spain and Naples, which are held by the ſame fi, 


there cannot be a more certain proof of bad govern- 
ment than this. Their condition is little, if at all, 


is in much the ſame ſtate. 


emancipation. And we may hope that, with the ex- 


thoſe have been. 


the \ war, however, the Marquis made no difficulty of cranting 


ſent, moſt ruinous and impolitic war. 


in the iflan1s, would prevent their doing it for the preſent. 
This correſpondence was continued till the death of the king, 
againſt which I gave my advice; but a concurrence of circum- 


after that event I had no information but from newſpapers. 


all, 


den 


— 
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have not one half of their ancient inhabitants; and 


better than that of the Turkiſh dominions. Portugal, = 


Caan, then, any perſon, any Fiend: of liberty ad 
humanity, himſelf enjoying the bleſſings of a republi- 
kan government, with that any part of his ſpecies 
ſhould continue in this ſtate of degradation and bon- 
= dage ? If not, he muſt. partake in the generous feel. 
ings of my correſpondent, and earneſtly wiſh for their 


amples of America and France before then other re- 
volutions may be attended with leſs bloodſhed 1 79 8 


The revolution of France would, it canmat be 


doubted, = 


what he theught not only neceſſary, but advantageous te his 
country, of which he was then prime miniſter, Had he con- 
tinued ſo to this day, his liberal and enlightened policy would 
have ſaved England, and all Europe, the horrors of the * 


Tho' I did not accept of a ſcat in the een l aſſem - 
bly of France, I had at that time a correſpondence with ſome 
of the leading men of that country; and believing that my o- 

| pinion would have ſome weight, I adviſed the abandoning 
the Weſt-Indies, and all their foreign poſſeſſions. The an- 
ſwer I received was that they thought as I did on the ſubje&t, 
but that tho tereſt of thoſe who were poſſeſſed of property 


_ Raneces, the principal of which was the influence of the queen, 
was fatal to that well meaning man. Of what paſſed in France 


But ir ſeems L mult, notwithſtanding this, be anſwerable for it 
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| doubted, have contianed to be as peaceable throu ghout, 
as it was at its onſet, * if the king had been content 
with the limited power of which the firſt conſtitution. 
left him poſſeſſed; and had not this unfortunate prince 
been ſtimulated by others, more ambitious than him- 


8 2 ſelf, to recover the power that he had loſt, the war, and 


- the conſequent enormities, had not taken place. 16 
thoſe e therefore, - and their wicked POE 
| are. all the enormities to be aſcribed. 


<nod But it appears to have been the intention K Pb. — 
eee to do more for the French nation, and ulti- 
| mately for all Europe, than they ever thought of do- 
ing for themſelves, tho” by means which men would 


not be juſtified in having recourſe to. The national 


aſſembly, and the people of France, meant to do no- 
thing more than to limit the power of the crown ; but 
God has given them a government purely republican, 155 
and repreſentative, like that of America, without any 
5 hereditary powers or honours ; and the ſame benefit, 


I doubt not, with my correſpondent, is intended for 95 i 


all thoſe countries whoſe kings are at preſent confede- 
rated againſt France and univerſal liberty. 


W If every thing that is true and right will Goals 
CIR againſt whateyer is error and wrong, the caule 
of monarchy, always tending to deſpotiſm, cannot be 
ſupported much longer. Independently of wars, which 
mul} accelerate the great cataſtrophe, they all con- 
tain within themſelves the ſeeds of their own deſtruc- 
tion. The people acquiring knowledge every day, will 
pot much og bear ' What, e mars, done. Nor | is 
1 e 1 
* At the time of the firſt . when Francs: was a 
5 Umiteck monarchy, and thoſe who took the lead in that country 
would to my own knowledge, have given almoſt any thing for 
: the friendſhi ip: and concurrence of England, as, in their opini- | 
on, that would have enſured che peace of France, and of all 


7 2 - v4 & » 


Europe. 
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it difficult, to foreſee that the 0 FOE LY of the preſent 7 
race of kings, which is. remarkably ſimilar to that of 
Pharaoh, will bring on their deſtruction in the manner 
predicted in the ſcriptures, viz. with Violence, and much 
| conſequent general calamity, . 
I, ſhall on this occaſion obſerve, that it is alſo a 

manifeſt error with reſpect to true policy i in thoſe who 
wiſh to difarm ſeditious publications of their ſting, to 
publiſn themſelves as they ſometimes do, what appears 
to them moſt obnoxious in them; thinking to expoſe 
them, and to render the authors odieus ; not conſider- 
ing to whom they will appear in that light. For while 
they are read with diſlike, and even horror, by ſome, 
they maybe read with admiration by others. The inter- 
cepted Letters. and the paragraphs ſelected from Mr. 
Cooper's Addrefs are caſes in point, as well as ſeveral 
bother articles which have been inſerted in the Federal 
| Newſpapers of this country. The friends of liberty 
rejoice to lee ſuch publications thro' any channel, and 
__ eſpecially when it is done at n riſk to themſelves; and 
without regarding the comments, they attend to the 
1 text. 3 | TEEN 2 
The ſame wtetched politicians alſo do not conſi- 
| der the natural tendency and effect of the abuſe that 
they throw out againſt the friends of liberty and the 
rights of man. If it have any effect, which is very 
queſtionable, it only makes us ſtand lomething worſe 
with thoſe with whom it is no object to us to ſtand 
well at all, while it recommends us to all thoſe whoſe 
# good opinion and attachment we really value. What 
is it to me to be thought ill of by the friends of Church 
and king (with the cry of which my houſe was burned) 
in England, or by Mr. Cobbet and his readers in this 
country. My account with them has been long ſet- 
Med. L am already a bankrupt in their eſteem, and 
no new article i in the account can alter the balance for 
or Wainſt me. My part is taken, and my reputation, 
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= as far as it is an object with me, is with men of oppo- 


mocrats, jacobins, and every thing elſe of the kind; 
and to theſe, and eſpecially thoſe of that claſs1 in F 1 
; this abuſe tends t to recommend me. 
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te principles, thoſe who are opprobrioufly called de- 


Tam, Ke. 
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N N70 the Shle 4 thu; in the Writings of Mr. 07 olle, 


alias Peter F. 


5 » Friends, and Neighbours, 


ITis cm Cad that aha 3 


dirt is 6 ſome will ſtick; and on this principle I 
ſuppole it is that I have been diſtinguiſhed ſo often by 


my principal antagoniſt Mr. Cobbet, under the ſigna- 


ture of Peter Porcupine. But he appears to me to 
baue fpoiled his part by overaQing it. For men may 
be ſo covered with dirt that it ſhall not be known 
who they are, nor will they be diſtinguiſhed from one 


another, like Virgil's complimentary epithets, fortiſque 


/ Gyas fortiſque Cloanthus. Beſides ſuch coarle abuſe as is 
implied in the words vilain, raſcal, ſcoundrel, &c. &c. 


with which his writings abound, only marks the low 


education, and the low character and manners of the 


man that uſes them. Such language is never uſed by 


gentlemen, or ſcholars, nor can they return it, tho' it 


were ever ſo well menited not to ſay that a 3 


- muſt not return railing for railing. (1 Pet. g, 9) With 


reſpect 


2 
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reſpect to them, therefore it is an unfair weapon. It 
is Like throwing ſtreet dirt, which they cannot han- 
a: 1 5 
It was a ching of te that 1 ſhould be the ob- 

jett of calumny ever ſince I wrote in defence of unpo- 
pular truths, and unpopular maxims. Indeed, 1 
queſtion whether any perſon in England (the prime 
miniſter for the time being excepted) ever had fo 
much of what is generally termed abuſe, as my- 
ſelf, It has been pouring out with very little intermiſ- 
fon for more than twenty years, and is continued, I 

find, in my abſence. My friends, however, ſay that 

it certainly agrees with me. For tho I was onginally _ 
of a weak conſtitution, my health has been improving 


my arrival i in this place, except about three months af- 
ter my landing, which was before Mr. Cobbet took no- 
W tice of me. They now ſay that, old as I am, I bid fair 
to outlive ſome of my younger oponents. That ſarcaſtic 
writings ſhould have this ſalutary effect, will not be 
thought ſo extraordinary, when it is conſidered that 
pepper, muſtard, ſalt, and vinegar, have their uſe in a 
good dinner, as well as the beef and the pudding. 
They certainly contribute te a good digeſtion. But 
there muſt be ſome peculiar charm in Mr. Cobbet's wri- | 
ting, operating unſeen and unknown, for I do not think 
| have ſeen more than a tenth part of his voluminous 
publications, and in all of them, I doubt not, he con- 
tives to find a nich for me. I am almoſt as neceflary 
to him, and as good a ſubjef for him, as the king of En- 
gland is to Peter Pindar. In England, however, where 
decency and good manners arerarely violated, my anta- 
zoniſts were never of this low claſs. But the laſt ofthe a- 


the aſs. 

The profuſion ak variety of Mr. Cobbet 8 8 

gues a h genious of the kind unequalled by — 8 
5 thing 


ever fince, and I never was ſo well as I have been fince 


mals that had a kick at the old lion i in the fable was 8 


Bo | 


thing that I have met with before. In the compaſs of 
only three news- papers, and chiefly in one of them, I 
am called a hoary hypocrite, a malignant old Tartuff, 
a lurking old illuminatus, a poor old wretch, a mi- 
ſerable perverſe old man, a perverſe old hypocrite, 

_ * and a vindictive, unnatural, hypocritical wretch.“ 
I am of a factious diſpoſition, an apoſtſe of ſedition, 
a political viper, with a black rancorous' heart, and 
© {mooth tongued whining cart; a cunning ſectary, an 
_ © ambitious ſectary, a baffled ſocinian, and a Jeſuit.” 

I uam accuſed of * falſehood and poiſonous malignity, 
F actuated by cool and premeditated malice.” I have 
he craft of a ſectary, joined to the hatred and malice 
of a fiend. My conduct, he ſays © has been wick- 
ed and deteſtable, that I wiſh Great Britain revoluti- 
_ © onized, and ruined, and indulge a wicked tho' delu- 
i five hope of ſeeing this wiſh accompliſhed ; that I MY. 
_ © nevermiſs an opportunity of endeayouring to render 
« my countrymen the hate and ſcorn of the univerſe; . 
< that for twenty years paſt I have, from hatred to my 
native country, ſacrificed my intereſt, my peace, and . 
© my reputation, to the pleaſure of injuring, inſult- I « 
ing, and ruining it.” In conjunction with others, if « 
he calls me © a vilain and a ſcoundrel, * and both . 
_ © fool and knave. My buſineſs in this country,” he | « 
_ lays, is of a nature moſt hoſtile to its happineſs and 
independence.“ It is no wonder, therefore, that he 
treats me, as he ſays, „with his unqualified con- 
His pamphlet on the ſubject of my emigration, 
publiſhed foon aſter my arrival, contains the following, . 


I rather wonder that the term raſcal is not applied to me, .. 
as it is to others, in this particular paper, as well as vilain and} c, 
ſcoundrel. It is, I doubt not, frequently enough applied to 

me in other parts of his writings. But ſuch near relations and 
| companions ought not to have been ſo far ſeparated. 
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\mong other falſchoods, $ I had been,” ihe ſays, © « for 
© many years an avowed and open enemy to the go- 
«yernment and conſtitution” of my country ; that in 
my inflammatory diſcourſes, called /ermons, the En- 


e gliſh conſtitution was "openly attacked; and that he 


«doarines there held forth were ſubtithye of all civil 
and religious order ;” and in his newſpaper he 
lays, © my conventicle at Hackney was a moſt con- 
* yenient and ſacceſsful ſchool of treaſon.' I enter- 
*tained,” he ſays, © the hope of bringing about a re- 
9 volution in England on the French plan, and that I 
had no objeQion to the continuance of tythes in 5 
N N e provided I came in for a _—__ 

He ſays that my public celebration of the 
i. French Iota and maſlacres is a convincing proof 


of my approving them, and that my ſending my ſon to 


„Paris in the midſt of them, to requeſt the honour 
* of becoming a French citizen, is another proof of 
* the ſame' that cannot be diſputed ; that I approved 
of the unmerciful perſecution of the unfortunate and 
* worthy part of the French clergy, men as far ſur- 
paſſing me in piety and ability, as in ſuffering ; that 
the French conſtitution is my ſyſtem, and that 
* ſooner than not fee it eſtabliſhed, he much queſtions 
if I would not with pleaſure ſee the maſſacre of all 
the human race.” But if all mankind were deſtroy- 
ed where is this conſtitution of mine to be eſtabliſhed ? 
As he has not told us where, I muſt ſuppoſe that he 
meant among bears, wolves, or wild beaſts of lome 
kind or other. 5 
With reſpe& to che riots in Bermingham, as favs i 
* that I was the principal cauſe of them; that the feſ- 
« tival of the commemoration of the French revolution 
„was to celebrate events which were in reality the 
ſubject of the deepeſt horror; that this riot, conſi- 
* dered comparatively with what I and my friends 
, pan to ſtir up, Was Neude harmony, and gentle- 


« nels ; 
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56 * that the magiſtrates uſed every exertion in 


6s their power to quell the riot in its very earlieſt ſtage; 


that had the rioters Ropped at the deſtruction of my 


__ *©* yirtuoſo.” 


„meeting houſe, all had been well. In whatever 
light,“ he ſays, © we view the Birmingham riots, we 


« can ſee no object to excite our compaſſion, except the 
_ © inhabitants of the hundred, and the unfortunate ri- 
* oters themſelves ; that the loſs of my manuſcripts 
was little more than a few dirty ſheets of paper, and 
a their deſtruction a benefit, rather than a loſs, both to 
« myſelf and the country; 3 that my philoſophical appa- 
ratus was a thing of imaginary value only, and ought 
not to be eſtimated at its colt, any more than a col- 


flection of ſhells, or nr 05 * other e. of a 


« In this ca” he ſays, * hoes & is nothing to 


fear from me except my diſſeminating my deiſtical 
principles.“ In another place, however, he calls my 
do ærines atheiſtical, tho' it is impoſſible that they can 
be both; and he ſpeaks of © the infidel philoſophy of 
= IM Voltaire, Rouſſeau Gibbon, Prieſtley, and the reſt 
+ of thatenlightened tribe. To make the group com- 


© plete (for the conſiſtency of it is no object with him) 


he ſhould have added ſome diſtinguiſhed heathens, and 


= manametans as holding the ſame opinions. When I 


„ preached in Philadelphia,” he ſays, © I gave up a 


* ſhare of the pence which I was able to draw out ol 

the pockets of my hearers for the liberty of preach- 

ing in the church of the Univerſaliſts, of which he 
ſpeaks with the greateſt contempt. 


All this, you will obſerve, is mere affertion, with- 


out any evidence whatever; and therefore my ſimple 
diegnial (tho' I could bring abundant proof of every 
| vg that I ſhall ſay) may be a ſufficient anſwer. 


Now I can "eh with truth that, in the courſe of 


more than forty years,. I never preached one ſermon. 


tt any of Fog would have tag was s political; nor did 


1 ever 


* — So. 35 
Jever, in any place, or in any form, del a with for 
any material change in the Engliſh conſtitution ; and 1 
am confident I have a more ſincere reſpett for my native 
country, and for this too, than Mr. Cobbet has for a- 
ny country. My writings ſhew that Iwas always an e- 
nemy of all civil eſtabliſhments of religion, but thought 


that if there was to be one, it ſhould be of chriſtianity 


in general, ſuch as exiſts in the New-England ſtates ; 


and then that the church revenues, whatever they were, 


ſhould be given to all the lets alike. 


When I preached at the church of the event 
iſts, I wiſhed to have no collection made after ſervice, 
all that was collected was given to the miniſter of 5 
the place; and when I preached in the hall of the u- 
niverſity, only one collection as made to deiray the 
expences that had been incurred. I was glad of the 
opportunity of doing what I thought to be good without 
any pecuniary benefit. Whether the diſcourſes that I 


delivered were calcuiated to do ay . 0 thole who 
read them may Judge. | 


My ſon went to France belord the revclution took 
place, and before an) uch thing was expected; nor 


was any requeſt ever made by mytelf, or my friends, to 
be made a French citizen. The ſecond time that 


he went was in order to be received into the houſe of a 
merchant at Nantes, from which place, on account 


of the troubles 1 in that e he removed to 


this country. 


When the anniverſary 5 the French revolution 
was celebrated at Birmingham, the conſtitution of 
France was a limited monarchy, very much like that 
of England, and had been ſolemnly accepted by the 
king himſelf. Tho' I approved of that celebration, I 
neither projected, nor attended it. The magiſtrates 
made no ſerious ee to quell the riot, but rather 


Promote 


11 it. * of the am 00 my loſſes on that 
Occaſion I have nothing to add to what will be found 
in my Appeal to the people of England on the ſubject. 
ana pecuniary computation it. was more than t to thou- 
5 ſand 0: puns: leſs than the real value. * 
: This groſs abuſe comes from a man with 55 $ 
never had any intercourſe, whom I never offended, or 
irritated by any reply to his invectives. which have ne. 
ver ceaſed fince IL have been in the country; nor 
ſhould I have noticed them now, but that I fin't his 
Publ: ications have increaſing acceptance and celebrity 
 "'With the friends of thoſe who have the chief power 
in this country; ſo that ſince the riot in Birmingham 
is opculy approved and praiſed by him and his ſup- 
118 _ Porters, a ſimilar one may be apprehended here, eſ- 
pPoäecially if what Mr. Cobbet ſays be true (and I ſee 
ino reaſon to queſtion it) that he has lived to ſee the 3 
18 t truth of his ſtatements, and the juſtice of his opini- BB 
| „„ relpecling me fully and univerſally acknow- 


= edged ;” and ſince a ſpirit of party runs as high in this 
i country as I cver knew :t to do in England. If you 
| believe one half of what Mr. Cobbet ſays of me, you |} 
would be juſtified, and applauded, for deſtroying me, 2 | 
=. you would for killing a ſerpent or a wild beaſt, 
I Having advanced thus much in my ideation, 4 
4 I hall probably bear in filence (as I have hitherto 
1 done with reſpect to what is paſt) whatever farther a- 
buſe I may be expoſed to. What other terms of re- 
proach the Engliſh language can furniſh I am ignorant 
_ of, but I ſhall expect very ſoon to find; if not, thas 
more curious changes will be rung on thols that have 
bern ſo often uſed ns i and eſpecially | his three fa- 


vourite 


| EE es) . 1 have ber very y credibly cnet that Lady Aylesford, 5 
IN wiſe of the Lord Lieutenant of the county, converſing on 


the ſubject of the "ty ſaid „ They v went tarther than we 
intended. ” 5 5 


a 


1 | | es | — 
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vourite words, raſcal vilain and ſeoundrel. Theſe have 
been ſo much uſed by him, that I imagine his printer 
muſt provide freſh ty pes for the letters of which they 
cont. - 
If any freſh accuſation. be advanced, it muſt be 
that 1 was ſent hither as a convict, for theft or robbery 
on the high way; but that, being favoured, I was 
permitted to export myſelf to America, rather than be 
ſent to my friends and old. companions at Botany bay; 
it being thought that there were already dangerous per- 
ſons enow in that one place. And there will be juſt as 
much truth in this, as in any thing that has yet | been 
advanced againſt me by Mr. Cobbet. „ 
As a part of the general plan of that providence 
which overrules all things, I am far from complain- _ 
ing of the treatment I have met with in England, or 
in this country; eſpecially as it has aimoſt. always at- 
tended the greateſt merit, and we cannot expect to have 
any commodity without the tax that is laid upon it by 
the laws of nature. In a ſyſtem in which infinite wife 
dom and infinite odneſs are equally apparent, no- 
thing qu oven: ually | be w. Ing. and toads and vipers 
are as necelſary in the ly ft. m as horſes and ſheep; and 5 
noxious plants as much as wholeſome herb. 
I, hall conclude this leiter with obſerving that what- 
ever I may think of the Engliſh government; I have 
ſüuch an opinion of the lberality, the good ſenſe, and 
the good taſte, of my countrymen, that I do not be- 
lieve that any ſuch a newſpaper as that of Peter Por- 
cußpine would meet with any cncouragement among = 
1 the warmeſt friends of Church and king 1 in England, 


am, Kc. 


LETTER 


$3) 


LETTER VII. 


of my Religion. 


My Friends and Neighbours, 


Mi. COBBET calls me e 
an unitarian ſometimes a deiſt, ſometimes an atheiſſ, and 
always a hypocrite. And a great hypocrite I kt; in- 
deed, be, if, in reality, I do not believe in the being of 

a God, or in the ut of chriſtianity, when I have 

written more in defence of thole articles of faith than 

any other man now living, or almoſt that ever did 

live,“ and have officiated as a chriſtian miniſter more 
than forty years. 

J muſt alſo have a greater t ny common ſenſe 
i than he aſcribes to me, to maintain opinions ſo incon- 
ſidſtent with one another as thoſe above mentioned. An 

atheiſt acknowledges no God, and no future ſtate; 

deiſts acknowledge the Deer but few of them the 
latter, and they believe 1 in no revelation; whereas uni- 
tarians deny, indeed, a trinity in God, but they be- 
lieve in one God, the Father, and in the divine miſſion 
of Chriſt. They believe chat he worked miracles by 
the power of God, that God raiſed him from the dead, 
and that he will come again to raiſe all the dead, and = 
| judge the world. The {ame man cannot. therefore, be 
: at the ſame time an atheiſt, © Ys and, an wunitarlian. 


1 


| 

| 

I can only recollect one perſon who has written more io I 
185 hens of chriſtianity than mylelf, and that was an unita- | | 
Fian. I mean Dr. Lardner, with whom I had the happineſs 
to be acquainted, and who, in conjunction with Dr. Flem- We 


ing, was the publiſher of the firlt os my 1 writ- WM 
Ings. | 
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171 be a hypocrite, in pretending only to be no 
atheiſt, or deiſt, while, in reality, I am either the one 
or the other, wehat have I got by my hypocriſy ; when, 
tho' I have been a preacher, as I have obſerved, more 
than forty years, my profeſſion has never yielded me 
halt a maintenance ; and here I get nothing at all by it. 
Men are not at the trouble of acting the hypocrite, and 
eſpecially for io long a time, for nothing, 


of this place; but it is becauſe I cannot join in your de- 
votions, which are altogether trinitarian, as they ought 
to be while you are trinitarians. For it would be ab- 
ſurd to acknowledge Chriſt to be God, and not to ren- 
der him the honours of divinity, by praying to him as 
an omnipreſent and omnipotent Being. But tho' Ido 


day in my own houſe, which is then open to every bo- 
dy, and where ſeveral of you occaſionally attend. Now. 
did any of you ever hear me preach any thing like a- 
theiſm, or deiſm, or indecd any thing contrary to your 
own opinions? And when you have heard me pray, 
could not you join me in every word I ſaid? If you 
be chriſtians at all, I am confident you always might. 


Theſe I diſcuſs in my publications, in which you may 
lee what my opinions on thoſe ſubje&s are, and the ar- 
en J have to advance in ſupport of them. 
Had I been permitted to officiate in either of your 
meeting houſes (which I ſhould have done gratis, thank- 
ful for ſuch an opportunity of being uſeful among you) 
you would never have heard from me any thing but the 


| principles of our common chriſtianity. And this will 


furniſh topics of diſcourſe in great abundance, and ſuch | 
as are of far greater importance than all the things ab- 
out which we differ. The ſubſtantial duties of the 
chriſtian lite, to o inculcate which is, or ought to be, the 


t 


It is true that I do not join in the public worſhip „ 


not worſhip with you, I have divine ſervice every Lord's : 


It never was my cuſtom to preach on the controverted 
ſubjects of religion, or only on particular occaſions. 
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To the Inhabitants 


oe Beat end of all our preaching, are the ſame « on allo our 
pPfkinciples; and do I in my preaching (and I hope I 


may add in my practice) contradiQ any of theſe ? 
We all agree in acknowledging the ſame books of 


1 ſcripture, and we profeſs to derive our faith from them, 
tho we in 


terpret them differently. This, ſurely, is 
not atheiſm, or deiſm. If I do not believe the divini- 


tyof Chriſt, it is becauſe I do not think it to be the 
doqctrine of the ſcriptures, and becauſe I cannot help 
thinking that if Chriſt, and alſo the Holy Spirit, be 


N of all the attributes of divinity, equally with 


: Father, there muſt be three Gods, and not one 
only,” which the ſeriptures aſſert, and on which they lay 


the greateſt ſtreſs. In this you will not agree with me; 
being of opinion that, in ſome ſenſe or other, three may 

 bePone, and one three. But you will not fay that -be- 
_ cauſe I am not a trinitarian, 1 am an MINE, ora de- 


9 85 iſt. 


2 Tou 4d [mot ak the: Jobs ts + or Aeits, be- 


cauſe they do not believe the divinity of Molſes, or of 
the Meſſiah whom they expect. They believe that 
Moſes To 

Cod; and therefore they reſpe& them as much as 1 

they had all come from the mouth of God himſelf. 
do the ſame with reſpect to all that Chriſt, gg i in 


iu 


ed to them the e and commands of 


ame of God, has delivered to us. He has repeated- 


by faid (John vii, 16, xiv, 24) that the words uhν e 


ſpake were not his own but the Father swho ſent him : that 


e Father who was" in him, or with him, Wort lie 

miracles which proved his divine miſſion (John xiv, | 
1c) for that / himſelf he could do 'ndthing (John v. 30 
The apoſtle Peter calls Chriſt a man approved of God by 
» ſigns and wonders which God did by him, Acts ii, 21, 
| and the apoſtle Paul ſays (1. Cor. viii. 6, 1. Tim. ii. v. ) 


Jo us there is one God, the Father, and one welliklur be- 
teen God and men, the man Chriſt Feſus. 
Bat tho I think the clear ſenſe of ene, ſuch 
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as is intelligible to the mean capacity is on my ſide, 


J can eaſily ſuppoſe that you ſee things in a very dif- : 
ferent light, and that you are as conſcientious i in differ- 


ing from me, as I am m di fering from you. I, no 
doubt, wiſh that you could come to think as I do on 


theſe ſubjeCts, as you do with refpe& to me. This is 
unavoidable in us both, if we lay any ſtreſs on our oo 2 
nions, and have any good will for one another. But 
I do not obtrude my opinions upon you, or offend you 
with diſputation. Few of you have ever heard me 
mention the ſubject of our differences with reſpect to 
religion, and then the occaſion has never been ſought 
by me. I do not condemn thoſe who act otherwiſe, but 
my habits are different ; and tho' I have no leſs zeal, 
I take a different method of propagating my principles. 1 
I have ſeldom ſeen any good produced by diſputing in 
converſation. It too often tends to irritate, and tho _ 
men are often ſilenced in this way they are ſeldom con- 
vinced. But becauſe I am not always talking about re- 
ligion, do you [qppoſe, with Mr. Cobbet, that 1 have 


none? 
Mr. Adams, your Preſident, is alas 8 


religious man, and on this account, as well as on ma- 


and do you think he would have attended me conſtant- 


ly, as he did, when I delivered my firſt ſet of Diſcour- 
ſes in Philadelphia, and have conſented that I ſhould 


dedicate them to him, if he had known, or ſuſpeRed, 


me to be an atheilt or a deiſt, and conſequently a hypo- 
crite. He entertains no doubt of my being a ſincere 


chriſtian, tho' our Hons may not be exactly he 
lame. : 


ſhould then think more of another world, and make 


leſs account of this, and of all things in it, than we 
now do. It would give us an habitual re, ard to God, 
and his providence, e both individuals and ſo- 

5 0 


e cieties er 


1 with we had all more teliaion chan we tine. 


ny others, I greatly reſpect him. He knows me well; 
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5 cleties of mankind: And eſpecially the great and inter 
eſting events which are now taking place in the old 
world. Firmly believing that a wiſe and good provi- 
dence ſuperintends all events, and will bring good out 
of all evil, ſo that the final iſae of the moſt calamitous 
events will be glorious and happy, we ſhall view them 
as they pals before us not without intereſt, but with more 
tranquility, and without ill will towards any part of the 
| an race, even our perſonal or national enemies. 
Whatever you may think in the prime of life, while 
8 your ſpirits are high, and your proſpetts good. the va- a 
le of religion at my time of life is beyond all eſtima- 
tion. Without ſuch proſpects as religion ſets before 
us the evening of life would be cheerlels and gloomy, 
but with them it is moſt ſerene and happy; far more [o 
than any preceding period. I am far, I aſſure you, 
from wiſhing to be young again, tho' I Soon that 
* of life as much as any of you can do. — 2 
On this account I regard unbelievers at the cloſe — 7 
[| of life with much compaſſion. And late converts, and 
nominal chriſtians, who give little attention to the {ub- 
je ò&, are not much better. It requires time before the 
principles of chriſtianity can be of much uſe in this 
reſpect. An habitual attention muſt be given to them. 
ſo that in every intermiſſion of neceſſary buſineſs they 
1 ſhall, even without any effort, be uppermoſt in a mans 
=_ thoughts, affording relief under all his troubles and 
cares. This ſtate of mind cannot, in the natural courſe 
= of things, be acquired in a ſhort time. In this reſpect 
faith is a different thing from mere conviftion, and ad- 
maits of degrees, giving conſolation andi joy in proport-- 
| 18 onto its ſtrength. 85 
3 Atheiſt or deiſt as 1 may be copkidered, and at- 
_ — as I am to philoſophical purſuits, my chief ſati{- 
6 factions are derived from the daily ſtudy of the ſcriptures, 
| 18 and reflections on the momentous ſubjeRs that are there 
__ PO to us. mn et 18 the only ag ſupport 


under, 
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too often the bane of good neighbourhood, and ſe- 


parates thoſe who would otherwiſe be happy in a plea- 
' Jing and beneficial intercourſe. If nations, or their 
governors, were really chriſtians, all mankind would 


live in peace and friendſhip with one another. 


| Call this a ſermon, if you pleaſe, and let Mr. Cob 
8 bet call it cant and hypocriſy. Only believe me to be, 
5 notwithſtanding every. difference of opinion, religious : 


2 "07 ee, 
* F riends and N eighbours, 
your ſincere well- wiſher, 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 


| Northumberland Nov. 1 1799. 


Pp. S. In my next Letters 1 ſhall, according to my D 
promiſe, procced to inform you what I think with reſ- 


pect to the conduct of your adminiſtration, and even 


the conſtitution itſelf. But as theſe are ſerious and deep 
ſubjects, they require to be treated with much caution, 
And theſe being tickliſh times, it may be prudent to 


have a conſultation of my lawyers on the buſineſs. Poor 


as is the ed which Mr. Cobbet ſays I dignify with the 
name of a houſe, I ſhould be ſorry to exchange it for 
ſuch lodgings as the liberality of this country aſſigned to 


Mr. Lyon, tho' this might gratify Mr. Cobbet = much 


as my Weins 4 place in the e houſe 1 in | Philadel- 5 


* 


siven 


13 
Ser all he troubles: of life (and i in ſaying this you 19 


know that I may ſpeak from experience) as well as in 
the hour of death. It alſo tends to make men leſs am- 
| bitious, and to allay the heat of party ſpirit, which is 


ee 12 


* 


4 "To the Inhabitants 5 


sixer this Poſtſcript was ſent to the preſs the fol- 


8055 article, reflecting on Mr. Cooper and myſelf, 
has appeared in the Reading Newſpaper of October 26 


799. 


« Thomas Cooper 5 addreſs to the aden of the "SY : 
* bury and Northumberland Gazette, of which he was 


Editor, having been re- publiſhed in this State, with an 
by « introduction approbatory of the piece, a correſpondent ” 


* wiſhes to know if it be the ſame Thomas Cooper, an En- 


& Wy pars of whom the following anecdote 1s related ? 


f it is, every paper devoted to truth, honor and decen- 


cy, ought to give it a thorough circulation.” 1 


Not many months ago, It is ſaid, a Mr. Cooper, an 


. „ applied to dhe PRESID ENT of the Uni- 
ted States to be appointed ** agent for ſettling the reſ- 


* pective claims of the citizens and {ubjects of this coun- 
try and Great Britain.” In his letter he informs the 


PES TD ENI that although he (Thomas Cooper,) had 
deen called a Democrat, yet his real political ſentiments 
were {ach as would be agreeable to the PRESIDENT 


-# and zovernment of the United States, or expreſſions to 
Ny that effect. This letter was accompanied with another 
from Dr. Fofeph Preeſiley, who did not fail to aſſure 


_"*the Prxps1DENT, of the pliability of his friend Cooper's | 
* * democratic principles. The PxEsIDENT it is ſaid. re- 


*jefied Cooper's application with diſdain, and Prieſtley's 
*with ſtil] ſtronger marks of ſurpriſe, ſaying, it is ſaid, as 
' © he threw the letter on the table, does he think that! 5 
would appoint any Engliſhman to that important office 


in preference to an American What was the conſe- 


* 4 


11 When Thomas Cooper found his application 
or a lucrative office under our PR ts IDENTT rejected! he 


© writes in revenge the addreſs which has appeared in 


print, and Dr. Prieſtley exerted his influence in d:{per- 
ſing this very addreſs, which he muſt know was the oft- 

ſpring of diſappointment and revenge !!!“ 

e The addreſs is as s cunning and in6duous A i produc- 

| tion 
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*ti tion as ever appeared i in the Aurora, or the old Chro- 
*nicle, and as for impudence it exceeds, or at leaſt equals 
Porcupine himſelf. — Prieſtley and Cooper are both cal- 


led upon to deny the above narrative. A recourſe to the 


letters themſelves would eſtabliſh the accuracy of this 


# anecdote even to a e 


Of the ener and jade of this repreſentation 
my reader will judge from the tenor of the letters reter- 


red to, , of which the fol owing x are r ; 


auguſt 1 12, 1797: 


Dear 81 a, 
| 11 was far from Finz my intention, or my 


viſh, to trouble you with the requeſt of any favours, tho!“ 
it is now in your power to grant them; and it is not at all 
probable that I ſhall ever take a ſecond liberty of the 
kind. But circumſtances have ariſen which, I think, call 


upon me to do it once, tho' not for myſelf but a friend. 


The office of Agent for American claims, was offered, 1 
underſtand, to Mr. Hall of Sunbury, and he has declinedi * 
If this be the caſe, and no other perſon be yet fixed upon, 
I ſhould be very happy if I could ſerve Mr. Cooper (a 
man, I doubt not, of at leaſt equal ability, and poſletied 
of every other qualification for the office) by recom- 


mending him. - It 1s true that both he and myſelt fall, 


in the language of our calumniators, under the 5 
8 tion of Democrats, who are ſtudiouſly repreſented as e- 
nemies to what is called government both in England 


and here. What J have done to deſerve that character 


you well know, and Mr. Cooper has done very little 


more. In fact, we have both been perſecuted for bein 
friends tq American liberty, and our preference of the 


. of this cour try has brought us both hither- 
owever, were the accuſation true, I think the appoint- 


ment 
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ment of a man of unqueſtionable ability and fidelity 
to his truſt, for which I would make myſelf anſwerable, 
would be ſuch a mark of ſuperiority to popular preju- 
dice as I ſhould expe from you. I therefore think it 


haps with leſs eaſe and ſatisfaction than I could wiſh. 


With my earneſt wiſhes for the honour and Wang of 
your e | 


41 am, Dear Sir, 


yours incerely, | ; 


_ JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 


ein | 


ON my y expreſſing's an inclination for the 


office MY Mr. Hall Fam. declined, Dr. Prieſtley was | 


fo good as to offer his ſervices with you on my behalf. 


Probably the office will be filled ere this letter can 
reach you: probably there may be objections to nomi- 
nating a perſon not a native of the country: probably _ 


the objection mentioned by Dr. Prieſtle may reaſonably 
. be deemed of weight in my inſtance. Be all this as it 


may, I lee no impropriety in the preſent application to 
be appointed Agent of American claims, for it is ſtil! 
poſſible I may ſuppoſe more weight! in the objections 


than they will be found to deſerve. If it ſhould ſo hap- 


pen that I am nominated to that office 1 ſhall endeavour 
to merit the character the Doctor has given of me, and 


1 eſteem. 1 gm, R 
x | \'THOMAS COOPER. 


From 


no unfavourable circumſtance in the recommendation. 
That you will act according to your beſt judgment! 
have no doubt, with reſpect to this and other affairs of 
infinitely more moment, thro' which I am perſuaded 
you will bring the country with reputation to yourfelf, 
tho, in circumſtances of ſuch uncommon difficulty, per- 
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- From my letter it will c learly appear that 1 was 
far from propoſing any derilection of principles on the 
part of Mr. Cooper. I ſhould as ſoon have expeRed 


it on the part of Mr. Adams himſelf. I was alſo far 
from intending any affront to Mr. Adams, for whom 


always had a very high eſteem. I honoured him for 
his integrity, and reſpected even what I thought to be 


perſons of Mr. Cooper's political principles. 
account of his knowledge of Engliſh law and Engliſh 


an opportunity of ſerving himſelf, by ſhewing his libe- 


FE correſpondence and intercourſe. 


en. 
Io have the higher elite of the late, thoſe with 


men of the ſame political principles of the Preſident, 


party, it naturally exaſperates thoſe of oppolite princi- 


. 
1 


his prejudices. Beſides, he was then juſt es. on his 
office of Preſident, and had not done any thing to offend 


I thought Mr. Cooper ſingularly well qualified 
for diſcharging the duties of the office in queſtion, on 


commerce, as well as for his acknowledged ability and 
activity. 1 alſo thought that I was giving Mr. Adams 


rality, in favouring a perſon whofe political principles 
> differed from his own, but in a caſe in which they could 
| not interfere with them. At the ſame time he would 
| have obliged a perſon for whom he always profeſſed 
| much eſteem, and whom he had honoured with his 


Þ The following obſervations on the general ſubjes 
of appointment to offices, which I wrote ſome time ago, 
will, not, I flatter myſelf, be thought improperly ſub- 
1 joined here, and may recommend themſelves as of ſome 
importance to impartial perſons of all parties. Let the 
| Prefident in queſtion be either Mr. Adams or Mr. Jef. 


: whom it may be proper to conſult in the genera! con- 
duct of affairs, as the heads of the ſeveral departments, 


a could not be complained of. But when all offices, e- 
ven ſuch as are merely lucrative, are confined to one 


Pies, and greatly promotes a ſpirit of party in the coun- 
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2. a this may proceed ſo far as to 3 a civil 

2 It is, therefore, the part of good policy, as well 
as ge magnanimity, to diſtribute all offices with as equal 

a hand as poſſible. Otherwiſe, inſtead of being the 

chief of the nation, a Preſident makes himſelf the head 
of a particular party. _ 

Should all the partiſans of ny a debt follow 
his example, and employ no phyſician, no carpenter, no 
maſon, no ſhoemaker, &c. but men of their own poli- 
tical ſentiments ; and ſhould thoſe of oppoſite princi- 
ples, in lelf defence. do the ſame, it would be a ſtate of 
mutual perſecution on account of opinion, an endea- 
your to exterminate one another by ſtarving, which ap- 
proaches very nearly to an attempt to effect the ſame by 
violence. The only difference is that of taking a toren 
by blockade, or by ſtorm. They are alike operations 
of open war. A Preſident, therefore, who wiſhes toi 
Promote the peace of the country will N avoid . 
5 er ſuch an example. 1 


ExNATA et Connie vba. 


regs 8 5 (00 | gnifies fromthe bottom. 


pi. 14. 1. 11 (b) for am, read was. 
Ib. I. 9 (b) from that time—occaſionally. . 
. Bo public—political. 
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